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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


HE rnilitary interest this week has been trans- 
ferred from the British to the French front. 
General Nivelle launched his offensive on 
Monday last on a 25-mile front along the Aisne, following 
it up on Tuesday with a supplementary offensive in 
Champagne. The first day’s fighting gave the French 
10,000 prisoners, but the German counter-attacks 
claimed 2,100, and the emphasis laid by the French 
communiqué on the strength of the enemy resistance, 
together with its silence as to the capture of any specific 
villages, created rather a pessimistic impression. The 
German position along the ridge above the Aisne was 
known to be peculiarly formidable. In Champagne on 
the Tuesday the French did better ; and on Wednesday, 
when they returned to the attack in the Aisne region, 
they did better again, and captured a whole series of 
villages, in some places advancing 8 miles from their 
original front. The communiqué of that night, bringing 
the total of prisoners to 17,000 and that of captured guns 
to 75, breathed a much more unmistakable air of 
victory than its predecessors. 
* * * 


The German communiqués, which have been very 
adroitly worded, take refuge in pointing out that the 





Allies have not “ broken through.” Last year, during 
the later phases of the Some battle, this refuge was 
quite a false one. The object of the Allies then was not 
to “ break through,” but to destroy the German armies 
where they stood—and we were doing that pretty 
effectively. ‘To-day the phrase is better justified. A 
study of the map will convince anyone that this time the 
Allies do want to “ break through’’; that indeed the 
joint effect of the British and French thrusts will not be 
attained unless they do. Moreover, while the British 
advance is in a region where even local gains may be 
of high value (we have already, for instance, made the 
large town of Arras available again for the French civil 
population, and it looks as if Lens would follow), General 
Nivelle’s movement is almost solely of strategical 
importance, and there will be no real half-way house for 
him between success and failure. A relatively short 
time—a few weeks at most—should decide whether he 
succeeds or fails. Hitherto both the French and the 
British have been most seriously handicapped by the 
execrable weather, whose improvement has become a 
first-class national interest, so far as the military opera- 


tions go. 
* * * 


Our plea for discretion in discussions about Constan- 
tinople and about the Russian “ extremists” (who at 
present appear to be the Russian people) has been fully 
justified. Nothing more has been heard which supports 
the hasty conclusion that the Russian Government 
is willing to abandon Constantinople, and the rumours 
that the Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen's Delegates 
was opening negotiations with the Germans have been 
contradicted. The truth is that our anti-democratic 
Press, which would be, in its heart, shocked by any 
revolution more drastic than ours of 1688, is always 
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inclined to brand anyone as an Anarvhist if he begins 
talking about liberty, equality and fraternity, and was 
consequently ready on the slightest evidence to believe 
and assert that the Russian revolutionaries were com- 
mitting “excesses” and dealing with the enemy. 
Russia is not out of the wood yet, and we are entirely 
without information as to how far, if at all, the efficiency 
of her armies in the field has been affected by the great 
change. But the grounds for optimism remain as strong 
as they were. The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates regards itself as a Provisional Parliament 
supporting the Provisional Government as long as the 
latter does what it wants. Last week-end a Congress of 
delegates from Councils in all parts of Russia carried a 
resolution with several clauses. One affirmed the need 
for a peace without annexations, and a settlement on a 
nationality basis, and added that “so far the Provisional 
Government has faithfully carried out its promises” ; 
one appealed to the democracy, “ whilst declining 
responsibility for any of its acts,” to support the Pro- 
visional Government “as long as it continues to con- 
solidate and develop the results of the Revolution, and 
so long as the basis of its foreign policy does not rest on 
aspirations for territorial expansion”; and one called 
on the people to be ready “to suppress any attempt 
by the Government to elude the control of the demo- 
cracy.”’ These resolutions define the present position 
very concisely. It is announced that the coming 
Russian Parliament will be based on universal suffrage, 
all men and women over twenty having votes. Either 
the constituencies or the Parliament will be enormous. 
* * * 


Hardly ever has a more fatuous document been issued 
from a European Chancery than that conveying the 
Austro-Hungarian peace offer to the new Russia. The 
Viennese Government states that it has learnt from the 
Manifesto issued by the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment, and published on April 11th, “‘that Russia does 
not pursue any design to dominate foreign nations, to 
take from them their national heritage or forcibly to 
occupy their territory; but on the basis of the right 
of nations to decide their destiny for themselves it 
desires to bring about peace.” It then professes to 
perceive from this “that the Russian Provisional 
Government desires to attain an aim which agrees 
with that which the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
in an interview on March 31st stated to be the war aim 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.” Russia has pro- 
claimed the national independence of Poland and 
declared that its fate should be settled by a Constituent 
Assembly meeting in Warsaw, and elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage. This is Russia’s practical inter- 
pretation of the principle that nations have the right 
“to decide their destiny for themselves.”’ If it is also 
Austria-Hungary’s war aim to establish this principle, 
is she prepared to concede the same right to a Czecho- 
Slovak Constituent Assembly at Prague, to a Jugo- 
Slav Constituent Assembly at Agram, to a Constituent 
Assembly of the Transylvanian Rumans, etc.? If so, 
here is a basis for peace. 

* * . 


But the very next paragraph in the Austro-Hungarian 


statement serves to enlighten us on the real meaning 
of the Austro-Hungarian proposal. The peace is to 
“‘ guarantee the existence, honour and possibility of 
development of the belligerent States.” But if the 
right to self-determination inherent in every nationality 
runs counter to the “ existence” of Austria-Hungary ? 
Nationalities included in the States of the Entente are 
evidently to be the only ones worthy of such a privilege, 
but the rights of all the different races included in the 
mongrel formation of the Hapsburg Monarchy are to 
remain subordinated to the “ honour” and integrity of 
that State. Even the pro-German clique which carried 
on its shady work at the now fortunately defunct 
Imperial Court of Petrograd, when discussing terms of 
separate peace with Germany, demanded autonomy 
for the Austrian Slavs. Can the Viennese Government 
seriously suppose that democratic Russia will not claim 
for the “submerged races” of Austria-Hungary, for 
these pariahs of the German and Magyar rulers, the 
same right to self-determination which it has conceded 
to its own Poles ? 
* . * 


Even had Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s speech on Thursday 
contained no announcements of important changes, 
it would have presented a favourable contrast to the 
utterances of many of his predecessors. For it was the 
speech of an able man, whose prime interest is educa- 
tion, and not that of a politician dumped into the Board 
of Education because there was no convenient place 
for him elsewhere. The tone of the speech was excel- 
lent and the changes announced, though they do not 
go far enough, are in the right direction. An additional 
sum of £8,420,000 is to be devoted to elementary 
education, largely with the object of increasing the 
salaries of teachers; the whole-time school age is to 
be raised; compulsory continuation classes are to be 
instituted ; and grants are to be distributed on a new 
basis, ingeniously devised to encourage the payment 
of good salaries and general enterprise in educa- 
tion, and to give poor localities the extra help they 
require. 

* * . 


A detailed survey of the proposals we shall have 
to postpone until next week. But we cannot help 
remarking on the singularity of the event: an un- 
precedented (though an inadequate, a disappointingly 
inadequate) increase in educational expenditure in the 
middle of a colossally expensive war. Our educational 
services have always been starved, though those engaged 
in them know that every conceivable improvement is 
merely a matter of money. We have paid our teachers 
miserable wages—before the war 42,200 certificated 
teachers were getting less than £100 a year—and 
our total expenditure on education was, as Mr. Fisher 
observed, about one-third of our expenditure on tobacco 
and a quarter of what we spent on alcoholic drinks. 
Yet any demand for a few millions more to assist in 
raising, directly, demonstrably, visibly, the physical, 
intellectual, mental and moral capacity of the masses 
of our people was regarded as hopelessly extravagant. 
We could not afford it, we were told; and the answer 
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was the same whenever the expenditure asked for was 
needed for any measure of social amelioration. When 
war broke out the first rash deduction of many reformers 
was that for years and years it would be impossible to 
get any money out of the Government for anything but 
military and naval purposes. The effect of the war 
expenditure has been just the opposite. We have 
learned what enormous resources we have and what 
enormous amounts the Government can spend. We 
have learnt to think in millions, and when faced by a 
sum like that which Mr. Fisher has asked for, the average 
man reassures himself by the reminder that it is only 
about half of what we spend on the war every day. 
If, financially, we do not mind when, to a week or a 
month, the war stops, we ipso facto admit that we can 
afford millions and tens of millions for reproductive 
investment. The old-fashioned economiser whose idea 
of economy was merely the utmost possible restriction 
of all public expenditure, whether on good or on bad 
objects, has lost his influence, we hope once and for 
all. He has seen thousands of millions blown away 
and he is still alive. 


* * * 


The reorganisation of the National Service scheme 
which has been announced appears to proceed on the 
right lines if, as we understand, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is henceforth going to find men for specific jobs to be 
left vacant by men called to the Colours. But an 
extraordinarily complicated machinery has been deter- 
mined on by the War Cabinet. The “local recruiting 
officer” is to notify to the “local dilution officer” of 
the Ministry of Munitions, and to the “local substitution 
officer ’’ of the National Service Department, how many 
men he is going to call up from specified industries. 
The “local dilution officer” is to have the first try at 
filling these vacancies, and will hand over the balance 
to the “local substitution officer”’ who is then, “ in 
consultation with joint committees of employers and 
employed ”’ (not yet in existence), and the local Employ- 
ment Exchange, to hunt up the remaining men required. 
Where no joint committee of employers and employed 
exists, use is to be made of the thousand or more volun- 
tary “ National Service Committees”’ which are re- 
ported to be at work. We doubt whether all this compli- 
cated machinery will accomplish more than could be 
done by the Employment Exchanges alone. If all the 
new machinery fails to produce the additional men that 
the Ministry of Munitions requires for the shipyards, 
and the employers need to replace the War Office drafts, 
simple “ industrial compulsion” is, we are told, to be 
introduced. But if there are no more men with the 
skill required for the shipyards and the other vacancies, 
“industrial compulsion” will not create them. Nor 
will it increase the total labour force. We can imagine 
nothing more likely to create a big working-class revolt 
than a forcible conscription of wage-earners to work for 
profit-making private employers, whilst wealth is left 
unconscripted. Nor will an extension of the present 
limitation on taxation of profits suffice. The War 
Cabinet may yet deign to consider Mr. W. C. Anderson’s 
quite practicable scheme for the sequestration, for the 
duration of the war, of all unearned income, with suit- 





able subsistence ullowances; a Bill which the House of 
Commons does not allow to be introduced. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—‘*Count Plunkett 
gathered together for his national convention of last 
Wednesday the representatives of over 120 Irish bodies. 
Many of these, however, were Sinn Fein societies, 
athletic and literary clubs, or the like. Of the local 
elected boards which received an invitation, less than 
fifty, or about one-fifth of the whole, responded ; never- 
theless, the occasion was—as might have been expected 
—a highly popular one in Dublin. The Count’s most 
important successes were obtained in widely-separated 
places such as Kerry, Sligo, Cork, Kilkenny and Mona- 
ghan ; as a test of public opinion the reception accorded 
to his views is only of moderate value, owing to the 
fact that no recent elections to the public boards have 
taken place. The policy of the new movement is, so 
far as one can gather, mainly destructive; Count 
Plunkett and his friends aim primarily at sweeping. 
away the present Irish Parliamentary representation. 
We do not suppose that the most enthusiastic Plunkettite 
really pictures the Count as a member of the ‘ European 
Peace Congress’ which is to end the war; further, the 
moral influence of an Irish boycott of Westminster, such 
as Sinn Fein proposes, can have an ‘ international’ effect 
only if the boycott is complete. A divided Nationalist 
Ireland—one half of which acknowledged the authority 
of the British Parliament, the other half of which 
abstained—would be ‘internationally’ anything but 
impressive. But the Times and its Irish correspondent 
are quite mistaken when they describe Sinn Fein as a 
spent force; nor has the entry of America into the war 
created any reaction here, so far as can yet be seen, 
In a political as distinct from a revolutionary sense 
Sinn Fein is now stronger than it has ever been.” 


* * * 


An Australian correspondent writes from Melbourne 
on February 22nd :—“ From the point of view of the 
Australian historian and the student of the evolution 
of the Referendum as an instrument of Democracy, the 
most remarkable feature of ‘the fusion’ of the Cook- 
Hughes parties is not the salvation of the Hughes party 
from extinction thereby secured or the rally of all 
moderate opinion to the support of the Coalition War 
Ministry. It is the fact that the two parties came 
together on a basis which precluded the revival of 
Conscription. There were Liberals like Sir William 
Irvine and not a few of Mr. Hughes’s own slender 
Parliamentary following who would have taken all the 
risks of another Referendum. But the New South 
Welshmen en masse would have none of it; to them 
Conscription meant absolute political death. So, after a 
sharp struggle in the caucuses the party managers 
decided that neither directly nor indirectly would Con- 
scription be revived during the period of the war. 
In short, the people’s will is respected—and, incidentally 
of course, the path of the Official Labour Opposition 
made more difficult by the loss of a fine political asset 
with the Irish-Australians and the farmers. As I write 
the Government’s life still depends upon the Senate, 
which can force an appeal to the country at any moment.” 
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THE CRISIS IN AUSTRIA 


T is reported that the Austrian Premier, Count 
I Clam-Martinitz, who took office only on 
December 20th, 1916, has handed in his 
resignation to the Emperor. The reasons are not 
given, yet they are clear to anyone who has followed 
recent developments in Austrian politics. To summon 
Parliament, which had never met in Austria since 
the outbreak of the war, was to be his first task. It can- 
not be delayed any longer now, when a new democratic 
movement is sweeping through Europe. But this is 
a task beset by most serious difficulties. For the past 
two and a half years the Austrian Government has 
not dared to summon Parliament for fear that the 
Czech and Jugo-Slav members might give utterance 
to the real feelings of their nations concerning the 
war. By now all the chief leaders of these two Slav 
nations have been silenced; they are in prison or in 
exile. Yet even the weaker men who remain in 
Parliament could not keep silent about the events 
of the preceding two and a half years unless a certain 
measure of reparation was made and certain guarantees 
were given for the future. On the other hand, what 
the two big German national groups—which count 
about 180 out of 516 members in the Vienna Parliament 
—demand are the most far-reaching measures for the 
strengthening of the German predominance in Austria 
and for the reduction of the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs. 
The Austrian Premier has the choice of summoning 
Parliament either on the basis of some understanding 
with all parties or on the basis of the German scheme. 
An understanding with all the parties in the Austrian 
Parliament is impossible, because any measure of 
justice to the “‘ submerged nationalities ’’ would meet 
with the most violent opposition on the part of the 
Germans ; indeed, should such a thing be attempted, 
the German members would be certain again to wreck 
Parliamentary life in Austria. There is no doubt that, 
in spite of all the fantastic rumours that have been 
spread in Europe as to the alleged friendliness of Count 
Clam-Martinitz for the Slav nationalities of Austria, 
it was on the German basis that he intended to 
re-establish Parliamentary government in Austria. 
The nature of this German basis is well known. The 
two big German party unions—the Nationalists and 
the Clericals—have repeatedly stated their terms ; 
and even if the Clericals are less insistent in their 
demands for a German “reconstruction,” yet they 
are bound on those points by a formal agreement 
with the Nationalists. Galicia, inhabited by Poles 
and Little Russians, is to be excluded from the Austrian 
Parliament—so as to leave in it a clear German majority 
over the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs. Once such a decisive 
German majority is established, the procedure of the 
Austrian Parliament is to be changed, and all possibility 
of obstruction by the minority to be removed. The 
political power of those provincial Diets in which 
the Slavs have a majority, especially of the Bohemian 
Diet, is to be considerably abridged. Bohemia is to 
be divided into national territorial “ circles,’ so as 
to withdraw the German or mixed districts almost 
entirely from the power of a Slav Diet. No such 





abridgment of powers and segregation of districts 
by nationality is to be proposed or admitted in the 
case of provinces where the Germans hold a majority 
of seats in the Diet. Moreover, the power of the Central 
Parliament, with its German majority, over all Diets is to 
be increased. Finally, the German language is to be intro- 
duced as the official language in the whole of Austria. 
These measures, however deep the change which is 
wrought by them in the Austrian Constitution, the 
Germans plan to introduce by means of an Imperial 
Order and before Parliament meets. They will not 
agree to its meeting unless these measures have been 
carried out. A two-thirds majority is required to 
exclude Galicia from the Austrian State. Such a 
majority could not be obtained by the votes of the 
Germans and the Poles, who alone are in favour of 
an exclusion, and against the opposition of all the 
other nationalities of Austria. But if the Galician 
members are not to disappear from the Austrian 
Parliament, the Germans will under no circumstances 
agree to a change in the procedure of Parliament, 
however much such a change is needed, because they 
do not admit the rule of the majority where they 
themselves are liable to find themselves in the minority. 
They further know that the Poles, even if in many 
ways they are prepared to support the Austrian 
Germans, could never admit that German should be 
made the official language in Austria, though this 
measure did not extend to Galicia. Hence, unless 
Galicia is excluded, the entire German scheme collapses. 
But the exclusion of Galicia soon proved to be a 
more’ complicated problem than was supposed by 
those who first planned it. All kinds of doubts are 
arising even within the German ranks. The Poles 
enjoy in Galicia all the political power, and they have 
little to gain in that respect by a more formal separation 
from Austria. It is therefore the economic side of 
the scheme which mainly interests them, and the 
German manufacturing interests of Western Austria 
have to face the possibility of losing the profitable 
market that Galicia has been for them in the past. 
Their Nationalist enthusiasms are consequently weaken- 
ing. Another group of German politicians, who, besides 
being German Nationalists are also Austrian Imperialists, 
are frightened by the prospect that should the connec- 
tion between Galicia, which forms about one-fourth of 
the Austrian State, and the remaining provinces be 
loosened, Hungary, becoming thereby greater than 
Austria, would gain a preponderance within the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. Thus the ideas of the German 
politicians themselves about the exclusion of Galicia 
are undergoing a marked change, and that which 
previously seemed clear and simple is losing its sharply 
defined outlines. And lastly, the exclusion of Galicia 
has never been a merely internal Austrian question. 
It has always been connected with the most far-reaching 
schemes of the Hapsburg Monarchy. What was to be 
the final settlement of the new Polish Kingdom at 
Warsaw? Even after a Polish State had been pro- 
claimed on November 5th, the Hapsburgs seem still 
to have hoped that they might get Germany’s consent 
for some kind of union of Russian Poland and Galicia 
under their sceptre. Hence neither they nor their 











